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Tumours
Certain growths of the adrenals have special features and are of
much interest both from the functional and morphological points of
view. They may originate either hi the cortex or in the medulla.
Of the cortical tumours the commonest are adenomata. They are
fairly common and occur in the form of comparatively small rounded
nodules, well defined, and usually of yellow colour, owing to the large
amount of myelin and other fat in the cells ; not infrequently they are
multiple. Occasionally, an adenoma may reach a large size, and then
it may be associated with abnormal sexual development as described
above. In the smaller adenomata the cells are arranged in trabe-
culse and resemble closely those of the zona f asciculata; but in the larger
examples, though the trabecular arrangement is retained for a time,
there is a tendency towards alteration in the types of the cells. Vines
has shown that the cells of virilising tumours contain granules which
by a certain method of staining are distinctly fuchsinophile; their
significance is uncertain. The cells may become large, often contain
more than one nucleus and all transitions to distinctly aberrant forms
are met with. The tumour thus may become a carcinoma, with
invasive properties, and formation of secondary growths may follow.
Some such malignant growths composed of cells of aberrant type
irregularly arranged have been called mixed-cell sarcomata, but by
the ^study of intermediate stages the origin from the cortical cells
can be traced. Sometimes both adrenals are the seat of such growths,
though one may be involved secondarily.
The tumours originating from the medulla are of quite a different
order, and three varieties have now been recognised. Two of these
take origin from nerve cells, namely the ganglioneuroma, a simple
growth containing ganglionic nerve celk and nerve fibres, and the
neuroblastoma or sympatMcoblastoma composed of embryonic nerve
cells or neuroblasts. The characters of these growths have already
been described (pp. 220, 256). Neuroblastoma is much the commoner
growth, in fact it is fairly frequent in children, and was formerly
regarded as a sarcoma, being sometimes described as lymphosarcoma.
It may reach a large size, is composed of soft cellular tissue, and is
often hsemorrhagic. Secondary growths are often widespread and
occur both in other organs and in the bones, those of the skull being
not infrequently affected. Similar growths may arise also from other
parts of the sympathetic system.
The third variety of tumour takes origin from the chromafSn cells,
and to it the term paragangliama or pkasochromocytoma has been
applied, the former term being used for growths of chromaffin tissue
outside the adrenals, and the latter for adrenal medullary growths.
It is composed of polyhedral cells, which usually give the chromophile
reaction, staining a brownish-yellow colour with chrome salts, and
contain a considerable amount of glycogen. The cells are arranged